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the treatment of the water question does not give us as full an idea 
as we might wish to have of the various methods which have been 
devised for the prevention of water waste. It is also difficult to 
approve of the author's defense of his omission to consider questions 
of police and charities. Further, the classification adopted by the 
author can in some cases hardly be justified. His placing the fire 
department among " Public Works," which is done for no ostensible 
reason, is as unjustifiable as his failure to devote any attention 
whatever to the police. 

But apart from these minor defects Professor Zueblin has given 
us an excellent book, which ought greatly to encourage those who are 
struggling to obtain the ideal city. For he proves conclusively the 
truth of what may be said to be the most significant passage in 
the book, viz., that " if we consider the experience of the chief cities 
of to-day, we can choose from their successful municipal undertakings 
examples which would enable us to construct a composite city; and 
while unsatisfactory as an ultimate goal, it might furnish a convenient 
working ideal for the contemporary city. If we were even to ignore 
the richer municipal experience of European cities, we could still 
construct a high ideal by observing the chief accomplishments of 
American cities." Professor Zueblin has done much in his book 
which will enable us to construct this "high ideal." 

F. J. Goodnow. 

Government or Human Evolution : Individualism and Collectiv- 
ism. By Edmond Kelly. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1901. — xv, 608 pp. 

The first volume of Mr. Kelly's important study of the part played 
by conscious human effort in the evolution of man was reviewed in 
these pages in December, 1900. The work was greeted as the most 
suggestive that had been added to the literature of political science 
in many years. Exception was taken, however, to the author's con- 
ception of nature as a realm standing below and apart from the 
realm of the artificial and the spiritual. In the present volume Mr. 
Kelly refers to the criticism, and explains that he does not wish to 
be understood as admitting any discontinuity between nature and art, 
both of which are included in the cosmic order, but only to avoid a 
possible ambiguity in the word " natural," which we so often use in 
antithesis to " artificial." My criticism was intended to go a little 
deeper than this question of words, and to affirm that, in the realm 
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of animal nature, a sacrifice of the individual to the type, which 
Mr. Kelly, like Tennyson, holds to be characteristic, is not with- 
out significant exceptions, and that in this occasional reconcilia- 
tion of individual welfare with racial survival, which becomes more 
frequent as we ascend the scale to man, and from savage to 
civilized man, we discover in the nature which precedes reason 
and art a substantial basis on which human art now builds. I 
do not imagine, however, that I disagree with Mr. Kelly in funda- 
mental conceptions. 

Be this as it may, I am in full accord with him on the practical 
question of the means whereby man, now arrived at self-conscious- 
ness, can by effort secure individual welfare, without injury to the 
race. That means is Justice, and Mr. Kelly is absolutely right in 
his conception of justice, which he has explained and illuminated 
more successfully than any other recent author. The essence of 
justice, as writers in all ages have agreed, is found in some kind 
or degree of equality. But what equality? How much equality? 
English-speaking peoples, following Roman notions to a large extent, 
have always conceived of justice as including equality before the 
law. In America, and more recently in parts of Europe, the notion of 
justice has been broadened to include political equality. Mr. Kelly, 
like the social democrats, goes further, but unlike them, he goes 
deep down into the laws of life for his fundamental principles. In 
its rudest form natural selection involves a merciless extinction of 
the unfit. In its larger and more complicated processes, evolution, 
including human effort, shapes an environment in which many are fit. 
Mr. Kelly identifies justice with an artificial equality which, in a 
large measure, offsets the ruder inequalities of unartificial nature. 
His definition of justice is, an " effort to eliminate from our social 
conditions the effects of the inequalities of nature upon the happiness 
and advancement of man." 

It is obvious that justice so conceived is a limitation of liberty by 
external or objective equality, equality of condition or opportunity. 
Yet justice calls for an ever widening liberty. Justice limits liberty 
only in taking from those who have liberty to abuse, and who abuse 
it, and giving to those who have little and can profit by more. It 
enlarges liberty in the aggregate. 

These fundamental notions Mr. Kelly worked out as principles 
in his former volume, Government or Human Evolution : Justice. In 
this second volume we find him grappling with the great concrete 
problem of the age: How is justice to be attained ? 
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The title of the book reveals its answer to this question. Indi- 
vidualism is not justice ; it never has been, it never can be. Individ- 
ualism is the sacrifice of all equality — in actual practice it becomes 
even a sacrifice of equality before the law — and a riotous use of the 
liberty which those possess and abuse who have power to grasp. It 
does not yield equal liberty. The collectivism in which alone justice 
can be established is not, however, that Utopian collectivism which is 
pictured by a Bellamy. It will not be an ideal state of man. As 
conceived by Mr. Kelly it is rather a means to an end. It is not to 
be a substitution, at one fell swoop, of socialism for the present order 
of things. Rather it is to be a practical, experimental, cautious 
progress, one step at a time, towards a collective ownership by 
municipalities, commonwealths and nations, of some of the property 
necessary to the general well-being, and the establishment of a more 
effective legal or moral control over the remainder. 

I have left little space for words of appreciation of the ability with 
which Mr. Kelly has elaborated the details of his social philosophy. 
It would be a cheap criticism merely to say that I agree or that I 
disagree with his conclusions. For this is a book to be read and 
studied quite irrespective of agreement or disagreement It abounds 
in the most concrete, vital knowledge of facts as well as of theories. 
Mr. Kelly was the founder of the City Club and of the Good Govern- 
ment Club movement in New York City and he knows the inside 
history of New York reform efforts. His use of this material makes 
his volumes the most cogent, up-to-date indictment of individualism, 
as here defined, with which I am acquainted. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 

Social Control. A Survey of the Foundations of Order. By 
Edward Alsworth Ross. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1901- — 463 pp. 

Professor Ross distinguishes between social control, which is 
intentional, and social influence, which is without- intention ; but he 
does not confine his treatise strictly to the former. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to name any department of social psychology which he 
does not at least touch upon in the course of this volume. And he 
makes use of much that can scarcely be called either psychology or 
sociology: the wisdom of ancient and modern philosophy, some of 
the results of the latest anthropological research and the graceful 
diction of poetry and belles-lettres are here woven together with a 



